CHAPTER TWO

DUNFERMLINE, THE HUNGRY FORTIES

CARNEGIES ANCESTORS LOVED A DRAM, A
. joke and an argument.
Most of all did they dote upon debate. A "wee drap o*
discussion" was meat and drink for these hardy weavers
and shoemakers who flourished in the latter eighteenth
and the early nineteenth centuries in the tiny hamlet of
Patiemuir and the imposing nearby town of Dunf erm-
line, Scotland.
Upon religious, political and social issues these aristo-
crats of artisans were radicals of radicals, dissenters from
dissent. They were leaders in movements that for many
decades caused their corner of Fifeshire to be set down
as the incubator of independent thought and action
throughout Scotland. They clashed often and gleefully
with Crown and ecclesiastical authority and more than
one of them got himself clapped into the local caboose.
The first of the clan to undergo this harrowing ex-
perience was James Carnegie, who was born in Patie-
muir about 1745. He was accused as one of the fomen-
ters of the Meal Riots resulting from distress caused by
the failure of the harvest of 1770. He was soon released
and once more the whir of running shuttles, weaving
fine damask, issued from his cozy Patiemuir loom shop.
A touch of excitement lightened the gloom of this
Carnegie's prison days. Local tradition has it that he was
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